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The history of Ireland since the insurrection of 1798 — the 
centenary of which will he celebrated this year not only in Ireland 
itself, but in every land in which Irishmen or the descendants of 
Irishmen lire — is not the least interesting portion of a story 
which, though not presenting such great imperial issues as make 
up the record of Greece, Rome, Prance, England, and other 
countries, is yet full of dramatic situations and of serious lessons 
for statesmen. I regret to be obliged to add that it is not the 
least sad. I propose to sketch that history in broad outline in 
the following pages. 

The immediate result of the insurrection, as it had been the 
undoubted object of its real authors, was the Union of 1800. A 
good deal of controversy has hung round this ill-starred Union, 
the motives of those who promoted it, the means by which it was 
carried, and the results by which it has been attended. On none 
of those points is there practically any controversy now. Charles 
Kendal Bushe, afterwards Chief Justice of Ireland, declared that 
the Union was " the denial of the rights of nature to a great na- 
tion from an intolerance of her prosperity." Ireland, according 
to the confession of Lord Chancellor Clare, himself one of the 
prime promoters of the Union, had, under the free constitution 
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of 1782, progressed more rapidly in every element of prosperity 
than any other country in Europe during the same period. Eng- 
land had always been jealous of every advance made by Ireland 
on the path of social or political progress, and had shown her 
jealousy by laws which denied the people of Ireland all the ordinary 
means of self-advancement and extinguished one after another 
all their industries which could in any way compete with her own. 
No doubt she also remembered the fact that Ireland was a dis- 
tinct nation from herself and, as such, had hopes, expecta- 
tions, and desires of her own ; that she had shown herself 
inclined to hearken to the doctrines of Swift and Molyneux who 
taught her that, by natural right and even by constitutional law, 
she ought to be as free as England itself ; that she had actually 
taken advantage of England's weakness in 1782 to/wrest from her in 
that year, by the arms of the Volunteers, her legislative independ- 
ence ; and doubtless, also, England was afraid of the possible 
developments of Irish policy under the guidance of a free Parlia- 
ment, although, as a matter of fact, Ireland had not used the 
freedom it won in 1 782 to the disadvantage of England, but the 
contrary. 

For all those reasons, the policy of the Union was resolved 
on, and it was determined to carry it through, whatever the 
means that might be necessary. The conversion of a per- 
fectly constitutional agitation for reform of the Irish constitution 
into a so-called rebellion was the initial step. Into the his- 
tory of that cold-blooded performance it is not within my purpose 
to enter here. The second step was to bribe the Irish Parlia- 
ment to commit suicide, it having been found that even 
the terrors of '98 were not sufficient of themselves to bring about 
that consummation. That the Union was accomplished by the 
most open, base, and profligate corruption that has ever stained 
the annals of any country, is now an admitted fact. The Peer- 
age, the Episcopal Bench, the Bench of Justice, the Civil Ser- 
vice, the Army and the Navy were all commodities trafficked in 
for the purchase of votes for the Union. " The caitiffs of cor- 
ruption," as Grattan said, " were everywhere — in the lobby, in 
the street, on the steps and at the doors of every Parliamentary 
leader ; offering titles to some, offices to others, corruption to all." 
"The basest corruption and artifice," said Lord Chief Justice 
Bushe, " were exerted to promote the Union ; all the worst pas- 
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sions of the human heart entered into the service ; and all the 
most depraved ingenuity of the human intellect was tortured to 
devise new contrivances of fraud." It is only a wonder, under 
these circumstances, that the project of the Union was defeated 
in the first session of the Irish Parliament in which it was brought 
forward. It was carried in the second, and with that event com- 
menced the epoch with which I am now about to deal. 

The political results of the. Union claim attention in the first 
place. What the hopes or expectations of English ministers 
were it is difficult, even after all that has been made known to 
us during the last ninety-eight years, to say. They probably 
believed that, by the combined effect of intimidation, cajolery, 
and false promises, Ireland would eventually become a willing 
serf, or a willing partner in the firm of "the United Kingdom." 
No similar difficulty is experienced in arriving at the thoughts 
and feelings aroused in the minds of the great majority of 
Irishmen themselves by the accomplishment of the Union. "I 
tell you," said Plunket, afterward a peer and Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, addressing the Irish House of Commons, " if, cir- 
cumstanced as you are, you pass this Act, it will be a nullity, 
and that no man in Ireland will be bound to obey it." " You 
may," said Saurin, afterward Attorney-General for Ireland, 
" make the Union binding as a law, but you cannot make it 
obligatory on conscience. It will be obeyed as long as England 
is strong, but resistance to it will be in the abstract a duty, and 
the exhibition of that resistance will be a mere question of pru- 
dence." Plunket and Saurin themselves, as well as others, who, 
with them, thundered against the Union when it was proposed, 
afterward took service under England, and the Protestant 
minority in Ireland to which they belonged became, with but few 
exceptions, advocates of the new state of things. But the bulk 
of the nation imbibed the doctrines of Plunket and Saurin, and 
have acted upon them to this day. From the very moment of 
the accomplishment of the Union down to the moment I write, 
Ireland, broadly speaking, has been either actively or passively in 
revolt against the usurpation of 1800, and England has been at 
the same time engaged in a constant effort to buy off its opposi- 
tion by periodical concessions or to put it down by force or 
fraud. 

The abortive effort of Emmet may have been, to some extent, a 
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continuation of the '98 movement ; but, even if we take that view 
of Emmet's gallant attempt to break the bonds of his country's 
servitude, what followed showed that the Union had not killed 
Irish aspirations for liberty. The nation was stunned, indeed, 
by the events of 1798 and 1800, and lay, for a time, quiescent ; 
and the hope was indulged in England that the long struggle of 
centuries was at last over. But appearances were delusive, and 
the hope was vain. The struggles for Catholic Emancipation and 
Eepeal of the Union came in due time to show that Irish national 
spirit was not yet dead. They were both, no doubt, mainly the 
work of a single man ; but even the genius of O'Connell would 
have failed to rouse Ireland as he did on both questions, if 
he had sown the seed on unfruitful soil. As it was, he mar- 
shalled the nation in an array, the mere sight of which 
actually won part of the battle, and, if he himself had 
been then a younger man, he might have won outright. 
The O'Connell era may be said to have extended from the de- 
feat of Emmet and Lord Edward Fitzgerald to the Liberator's 
death in 184'!'. It was followed almost immediately by the 
attempted insurrection of '48. That effort also was in one sense 
a failure, and once more Ireland relapsed into a state of political 
torpor which may be said to have continued for nearly twenty 
years. In the interval she yielded herself up, apparently with- 
out a struggle, to a gang of political prostitutes who sold their 
country to one or other English party for personal profit, and 
allowed every national interest to be sacrificed to English party 
needs. Again pagans of joy were raised in England and by 
England's agents in Ireland over the laying of the ghost of 
the Irish difficulty. Lord Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland so lately as the early sixties, went from dinner to 
dinner, from the Castle in Dublin to the Mansion House, from 
the Mansion House to various Irish cities, proclaiming the glad 
news that Ireland was prospering, and that at last all was peace 
after centuries of struggle. But again prediction was falsified by 
the event. At the very moment that Lord Carlisle was speaking 
his pleasant and confident prophecies, a vast and formidable con- 
spiracy had mined the ground under his feet. It has been cus- 
tomary with Englishmen to sneer at the Fenians and the Fenian 
movement ; but there were periods when the Fenians were not 
only not sneered at, but ^bsoluiejy -dreaded, and it took years 
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and all the arts of intimidation and legal chicanery to ' suppress 
them. If they did nothing else, they proved, at least, that 
the national spirit was not dead, and they sowed the seed 
of future struggles against foreign domination. Again failure 
was followed by torpor, and again it was hoped that Ireland 
would henceforth cease to trouble. How vain this fond hope 
was, Charles Stewart Parnell showed in his turn. Although the 
disproportion between the resources of Ireland and England had 
immensely increased since the days of O'Connell, the latest and 
in some senses the greatest of Irish leaders not only called out 
into active life the immortal spirit of Irish nationality which was 
so often supposed to have been killed, but extorted concessions 
from England of the highest practical value and led the nation 
to the very threshold of freedom. Since Parnell's death torpor 
has once more supervened ; but it is only torpor, not death. 
Deep down in the very heart of the nation the Union is still, 
after nearly a hundred years, regarded as a usurpation. In the 
words of Saurin, resistance to it is still in the abstract a duty, 
and the exhibition of that resistance is a mere question of 
prudence. 

The Union was proposed and advocated professedly as much 
in the interest of Ireland as of England. The Catholics were 
promised Catholic Emancipation, and some of them, including 
even some dignitaries of the church, were deceived by that prom- 
ise. The country was promised prosperity — greater prosperity, 
indeed, than it had achieved under the free constitution of 1782. 
The era of social strife was to be closed. The law was to be ad- 
ministered in a spirit of impartial justice. How were those 
pledges and promises redeemed ? 

Take the la3t point first. Scarcely had the Union been ac- 
complished when the very fountains of justice were polluted by 
the appointment to the judicial bench and to every legal office of 
ferocious partisans of the Orange ascendency. No Catholic ob- 
tained or could hope for fair play at the hands of those agents of 
English law. If by, chance, as happened on one or two occa- 
sions, an honest man obtained a seat on the bench and hap- 
pened to give expression to his indignation at the travesty of 
law which he witnessed on all sides, a dead set was made upon 
him and he was hunted from his place. In the first ten or 
fifteen years of the century, two judges of the Superior Court — 
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Justices Pox and Johnson — suffered this fate for merely rebuk- 
ing high-placed aristocrats for gross acts of partisanship and il- 
legality. As the law proved insufficient even in the hands of such 
partisans for their vile purposes, it was'continually strengthened 
by the passing of Coercion Acts. Down to the enactment of the 
perpetual Coercion Act of 1887 it has been estimated that there 
was nearly one such Act for every year of the century. Some 
of them provided for the wholesale disarmament of the people ; 
some of them for the establishment of tribunals resembling Courts 
Martial ; some of them for the suspension of Habeas Corpus and 
imprisonment by Uttres de cachet; some for the more easy pack- 
ing of juries, and two at least, including the last, for abolishing 
trial by jury altogether in certain cases ; some for legalizing 
domiciliary visits, and some creating new crimes not heard of be- 
fore in English jurisprudence. Law, in short, came to the Irish 
people not only " clothed in a foreign garb," but displaying the 
hateful features of partiality and corruption. The consequences 
were inevitable. Executions, often became in the eyes of the 
people judicial murders ; it was thought no crime to violate the 
law when there were wrongs to be redressed or rights to be vin- 
dicated ; and justice as administered in England's name was a by- 
word. 

The history of the struggle for religious equality is specially 
disgraceful to England. The authors of the Union who prom- 
ised Catholic Emancipation as the result of the Union deliber- 
ately broke their words. They not merely neglected to effect 
emancipation, but they actively opposed it. Nor did their suc- 
cessors change their tactics till the very last when the fear of 
civil war, as the Duke of Wellington himself admitted, com- 
pelled them to do so. Even then the " concession " was incom- 
plete. The Emancipation Act of 1829 has been talked of as a 
great measure, and, of course, it was ; but, read in the light of 
the closing days of the century, it really looks as much 
like a measure of pains and penalties for Catholics as like 
a measure of freedom. Quite a number of its clauses or sec- 
tions expressly impose disabilities for certain professors of 
the Catholic faith. The religious orders, for instance, are 
banned by it, and up to a few years ago no Catholic lawyer in 
Ireland, no matter how competent or how distinguished, could 
occupy the highest post in his profession — namely, the Lord 
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Chancellorship. When at last partial emancipation was granted 
it was accompanied by a sweeping measure of disfranchise- 
ment. Catholics were rendered capable of election to Par- 
liament ; but in order that as few as possible of them might 
be able to get there the forty-shilling freehold vote, which carried 
O'ConnelPs election for Clare, was absolutely swept away, and 
not again till fourteen years ago were the bulk of the house- 
holders of Ireland, in town or country, admitted to the fran- 
chise, though the English established household suffrage for 
their own boroughs in 1868. The Catholics in Ireland, it need 
hardly be said, have all through the century been three 
to one of the entire population ; but it took seventy years after 
the passing of the Union to put all the denominations on a level 
by disestablishing the Church of the minority. In the affair of 
education the story of English policy is of a piece with the policy 
of England toward Ireland in everything else. Forbidden to 
learn at all in the seventeenth century, Irish Catholics were 
offered, for more than thirty years after the Union, the alterna- 
tive of still going without education altogether or obtaining it in 
institutions which their consciences prevented them from attend- 
ing, and this is actually the alternative still presented to such of 
them as desire the higher education imparted in universities. 
Finally, though religious equality in the abstract now prevails 
in Ireland, in the concrete it is largely a myth ; for even still an 
undue proportion — it may be said a large majority — of all the 
posts of power, emolument, or honor in the country are held 
by professors of other faiths than that of the great majority of 
the people. 

Has social peace been restored to Ireland since or in conse- 
quence of the Union ? Let the history of the Irish land ques- 
tion be the answer. It may not be generally known, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that the land laws of Ireland which were en- 
acted by the Irish Parliament were actually in some respects, 
though made by landlords, more favorable to the tenants than 
some of the enactments passed for Ireland by the Imperial Par- 
liament after the Union. They made, for example, eviction a 
more roundabout process and to some extent recognized local 
rights. But under the fostering aegis of Imperial rule the land 
code gradually became altered for the worse, till in 1860, under 
the guise, forsooth, of a measure of relief, an Act was passed which, 
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by abolishing all rights derived from custom and tenure and 
placing the relations of landlord and tenant entirely on the basis 
of contract, opened the way for the wholesale robbery and exter- 
mination of the tenants. To substitute for equitable rights those 
derived from contract in any country where freedom of contract 
does not exist, is manifestly a farce so far as the change is alleged 
to be intended for the benefit of both the parties concerned. In 
Ireland, owing to the fact that the tenant, generally speaking, 
had no alternative but to accept the landlord's terms, whatever 
they might be, such a change amounted practically to a decree 
against his welfare, and, in some cases, against even his very ex- 
istence. It worked, in almost every case, a confiscation of his 
property in his holding, for it enabled him to be rented on his 
own improvements. The landlord, of course, took advantage of 
his new powers and in many cases exercised them to the full. 
He raised his rent with every improvement made by his tenant 
and ruthlessly evicted the tenant if he did not pay. To make 
matters wx»rse, the way was laid open two years before for the 
entry on the scene of a new class of landlords worse than any of 
the members of the old. 

This result was attained by the Incumbered Estates Act of 
1858, under which insolvent estates were peremptorily sold to 
the highest bidder to satisfy incumbrancers. This act also, for- 
sooth, was proposed as a benefit to Ireland ? How did it work 
out in practice ? Speculators, oftentimes without capital of their 
own, came in and bought estates with money secured by mort- 
gage of the lands. No sooner were they installed as owners than 
they proceeded to double or treble the rents. If they were not 
paid they evicted wholesale, turned the vacant holdings into big 
grass farms, and let them to big graziers. Cattle and sheep were 
calculated to give less trouble than men and women, and, more- 
over, they had no votes. The consequences were inevitable. The 
oppressed peasantry, finding no protection in the law, took the 
law into their own hands. In many cases they murdered their 
oppressors and the agents of their oppressors. A social war 
arose instead of the blessed peace promised by the authors of the 
Union. Outrages were met by brutal coercion. Coercion in turn 
bred further crime, and crime was followed in due course by 
still more severe and relentless coercion. For years and years 
things went in that vicious circle. Appeal after appeal was 
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made in Parliament for legislative relief for the tenantry, but in 
vain. Even such moderate demands as that for compensation 
for a tenant's improvements on eviction were rejected and de- 
nounced as projects of confiscation by the just and beneficent 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. Nor was it till 1870 that 
the first real step was taken to remedy a state of things which 
would have done discredit even to Turkey, and it was not till 
Parnell arose that the axe was laid to the root of the upas-tree of 
exterminating landlordism. Even yet, however, the work of 
justice in this matter remains to be completed, for it is even still 
possible to confiscate a tenant's improvements in part, though he 
is no longer subject to capricious eviction. 

It may be easily imagined that under those circumstances 
prosperity did not come upon Ireland under the Union of 1800. 
For how could Ireland become prosperous when agriculture was 
its main industry and when the agriculturists of the country 
fared for more than seventy years of the Union in the manner I 
have described ? But there were other causes than those men- 
tioned for the commercial and industrial stagnation which pre- 
vails even to the present hour in unfortunate Ireland, and I now 
proceed to direct attention to one which has of late assumed and 
promises to continue to assume a more than usual importance in 
the eyes of the Irish people of all classes. I mean the fearful 
drain on the resources of the country caused by over-taxation for 
Imperial purposes. 

The Seventh Article of the Act of Union is that which regu- 
lates the financial relations of the two countries of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It is an elaborate provision and was, of course, 
recommended to the Irish Parliament by its English authors as the 
v ery essence of fairness. It was rendered necessary by the dispro- 
portion at the time of the Union between the British and Irish 
debts. The former amounted to 422 millions of pounds sterling; 
the latter to only 24 millions. It is not necessary here to enter 
into the causes that raised the Irish debt to that figure ; but it 
may be mentioned briefly that not long before 1800 Ireland was 
practically free from a national debt and that the burden was 
brought into existence solely through English policy, England 
practically compelled Ireland to contribute beyond her means to 
her iniquitous foreign wars, and the very millions that were em- 
ployed in fomenting and repressing the insurrection of '98 and 
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in corrupting the Irish Parliament to pass the Union were also 
extracted from Ireland herself by the same agency. More than 
twenty millions were in this way added in a few years to the debt 
of Ireland. All of this addition to the Irish national burden 
was, therefore, rightly England's liability ; but, of course, the 
outrage on Ireland was committed and conld not be undone, and 
so at the Union the two debts stood to each other as I have stated. 
In consequence, it was proposed and enacted that Ireland should 
henceforth contribute to the common expenses of the United 
Kingdom in the proportion of 1 to 7i — that being the proportion 
which her relative ability to bear taxation showed, according to 
the promoters of the Union, to be the just one. It was at once 
pointed out by the chief opponents of the Union measure — 
Grattan, Poster, and others — that the relative taxable capacity 
of Ireland was put at too high a figure, and the contention was 
made good by indisputable facts and figures. 

The arrangement, however, was carried, with additional 
proposals to the effect that, whenever the debts of the two 
countries should reach a certain defined proportion to each 
other, and when the circumstances of the two countries became 
similar, the two exchequers should be amalgamated. It was also 
agreed that further debt incurred after the Union should be re- 
garded as joint debt. Observe now what happened. England 
continued to wage war on the Continent of Europe, and fresh 
borrowing was necessitated. The very first thing that was 
done was to violate the provision making that further liability 
joint liability. A certain proportion of it was charged to the separ- 
ate account of Ireland. The result was that in sixteen years the 
debt of Ireland was raised to 113 millions. This sum brought the 
debt of Ireland to the proportion required for the amalgamation 
of the two debts and the two exchequers, and as Ireland was 
unable to bear the annual charge for it — her ability to bear taxa- 
tion having, as was predicted in 1800, been over-rated — the amal- 
gamation took place, although the circumstances of the two 
countries had not become similar, but on the contrary had be- 
come more dissimilar than ever. The best of it is that this trans- 
action was represented at the time and has been represented 
since as a piece of beneficence to Ireland. Ireland was first de- 
liberately made bankrupt ; in return for England's undertaking 
to become responsible for her 113 millions, Ireland was then made 
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responsible for England's 700 millions ; ana finally, she was 
henceforth, to be taxed on the high British level. Such benefi- 
cence would in any otlxer country be called robbery. 

The system of equal taxation in the two countries was not, 
indeed, carried out in its entirety at once. The policy of 
exempting Ireland from some taxes imposed in England and of 
taxing one or two of her products on a lower scale than that 
insisted on in England in the case of similar products, was not 
adopted for a few years ; but at last — in 1852-3 — Mr. Gladstone, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, took the final plunge by propos- 
ing an equalization of all taxes throughout the whole extent of 
Great Britain and Ireland. He did more. Four millions had been 
advanced at the time of the Great Famine of 1817 to relieve the 
distress in Ireland and charged on the ratepayers of Ireland. It 
ought to have been an Imperial charge ; but it was not made so ; 
and, in 1852-3, Mr. Gladstone wiped out the charge and, as a 
set-off, extended the Income Tax to Ireland, which has since 
yielded nearly thirty millions sterling ! The result of .this fresh 
act of "beneficence to Ireland" was soon apparent. While the 
taxation of Great Britain was raised by Mr. Gladstone's proposals 
18 per cent., Ireland's was raised 52 per cent. ! The further re- 
sult, as ascertained by a recent Royal Commission, is that Ireland 
since that date has been and is now overtaxed, her taxable capac- 
ity compared with that of England being taken into account, to 
the extent of nearly three millions of pounds sterling a year. 

Imagine the effect of such a drain on a small and poor 
country like Ireland. But this over-taxation was not the only 
device of England for crushing the commercial and industrial 
prosperity of Ireland. To pass over minor matters, such as the 
special aid given for many years to the Scotch fisheries — aid 
similar to which was afterward expressly denied to the Irish 
fisheries — I come to the Eepeal of the Corn Laws. This was a 
great and beneficent measure, so far as concerned Great Britain, 
which was largely a manufacturing country and depended for its 
food on supplies from abroad. It had a totally different effect on 
Ireland, which was mainly an agricultural country, which pro- 
duced its own food supply, and which depended for its prosperity 
mainly on a good market in England and elsewhere for its agri- 
cultural products. The artisans of England benefited immensely, 
accordingly, by the Repeal of the Corn Laws ; the farmers 
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of Ireland were eventually ruined by it, and, with them, 
all who depended upon them, the landlords of Ireland in- 
cluded. Meanwhile, the rich manufacturers of England en- 
tered into competition with the impoverished manufacturers of 
Ireland. The result was inevitable. The Irish manufacturers 
unable to protect themselves went under in the struggle with the 
overwhelming capital of their English competitors. By degrees 
the manufacturers of Ireland disappeared except from two or three 
centres, and the population at the same time kept dwindling. 
In the last fifty years it has decreased from over eight millions to 
about four and a half. It now numbers less than it did in '98, 
while that of England has increased from ten millions to con- 
siderably over thirty millions. If I add to this record of disaster 
the ravages of the Great Famine of 1846-7 — the result of Eng- 
lish policy, and not of the failure of the potato crop — I shall not 
have exhausted the catalogue of Irish sufferings, but I shall have 
made it at least sufficiently full for my present purpose. 

This is, in broad outline, the history of Ireland since 1798. 
The Union, the accomplishment of which was the main object of 
the men who fomented, nurtured, matured, and eventually 
brought about the Insurrection of that year and then repressed 
it in a sea of blood and with every circumstance of cruelty and 
brutality, has been to Ireland an unmixed curse and even to Eng- 
land itself a source of constant trouble and dishonor. 

Of course, the advocates of the maintenance of the Union 
have something to say for themselves, and it may be well to 
notice their plea here very briefly. They cannot and do not deny 
that all through the century Ireland has been practically in 
revolt against the Union. They cannot and do not deny 
that, in consequence, England has all through the century gov- 
erned Ireland as if it were an unwilling slave chafing at and 
trying to burst his chains. They cannot and do not deny that 
every reform passed for Ireland during that period has been 
wrung from the Imperial Parliament by agitation and disturbance 
in Ireland. They cannot deny that the Union has produced 
a war of classes instead of social peace, and that religious 
antagonism has often been actually more acute since the Union 
than it was in the days of Grattan's Parliament. They cannot 
and do not deny the fearful reduction of the population of Ireland 
— a reduction unparalleled in any civilized or progressive country 
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on the face of the earth, and that nevertheless there have been 
one appalling famine, recurring periods of distress, and a 
chronic state of poverty all along the Western seaboard of the 
island. They do not deny that the manufacturers of Ireland have 
dwindled almost out of existence and that the main industry of 
agriculture is always in a more or less depressed condition. 

But they say that, in spite of all those things, Ireland has yet 
on the whole prospered in the last hundred years. The deposits in 
the Irish banks have greatly increased. The tonnage of the prin- 
cipal Irish ports has also increased. The people are better 
housed, better fed, better clothed, and better educated than the 
Irish people were in 1798. Granted all this for the sake of argu- 
ment, and yet what does it prove ? That Ireland has progressed 
as it ought to have done — has progressed like England, Bel- 
gium, France, Norway, or any other European country ? Of 
course not, but that it has shared to some slight extent, 
despite the most adverse conditions, in the general pro- 
gress of the world. No one denies that Ireland has advanced 
in some respects since 1798 ; what is complained of is that 
she has not been allowed to advance as she would have done 
and was actually doing under her own free constitution between 
1782 and 1796, and that nothing but the backwash, as it were, of 
the universal prosperity of the world outside has been allowed to 
touch her shores. The advocates of the Union might have made 
their case apparently stronger by pointing out that Ireland has 
now several things she did not possess in 1798 — railways, and 
telegraphs, and the penny postage, and the telephone — but the 
fallacy of the argument would have been there all the same. 

Ireland, however, is making way politically, at least — slowly, 
but surely. The blood of the martyrs of '98 was not shed in 
vain. The efforts and sacrifices of the men of '48, '65, and '67 
have borne fruit. The statesmanship of Parnell not only 
achieved much, but will yet inspire the whole Irish nation to 
brave and wise deeds for its liberation. Even as I write, the very 
supporters of the Union are actually offering a wide measure of 
local self-government. There is no reason for despair, 

" Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne ; 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own." 

J. E. Eedmond. 



